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THE  RECREATIOMAL  PROBLhMS 

OF  THE  IIIDUSTRIAL  COI^MUillTIES 
OP  CHICAGO 


In  the  survey  of  any  Industrial  coramunity,  one  will 
find  that  the  population  is  almost  entirely  rnade  up  of 
Hungarians,  Austrians,  Serbians,  Roumanians  and  Russians  of 
all  denominations.  The  housing  conditions  in  general  are 
very  poor.  The  furnishings  of  the  homes  are  very  poor. 
JFathers  and  husbands  can  be  found  in  the  many  nearby  saloons 
lounging  around,  smoking,  and  occasionally  buying  a  drink 
of  beer,  whiskey  or  what  not.  Theee  srloons  serve  as  social 
clubs  for  these  men.  A  cordial  welcome  is  always  extended 
by  clever  proprietors  whose  business  flourishes  but  at  a 
terrific  sacrifice  of  home  betterment. 

Pool  rooms  are  doing  a  good  business.  Minors  are 
always  found  a-rong  the  patrons.  Gawliug  is  tolerated  in 
these  places  a'nong  the  minors  as  well  as  the  adults. 

Dance  halls  are  operated  in  connection  with  saloons. 
The  foreigners  use  these  halls  for  weddings,  christenings 
and  parties.  Liquor  is  very  conspicuous  at  all  these 
occasions. 

It  seems  that  the  above  introduction  covers  the  con- 
ditions more  or  less  in  all  industrial  conmunities  of 
Chiccgo.  It  demonstrates  the  need  of  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  education  and  Americanization  before  existing 
conditions  can  be  changed.  These  foreigners  must  be  taught 
the  reel  conception  of  liberty.  A  prominent  man,  not  long 
ago,  while  speaking  of  these  people  said,  "The  deadliest 
foe  of  democracy  is  not  autocracy,  but  liberty  frenzied. 
Liberty  is  not  foolproof.  For  its  beneficent  v/orking  It 
demands  self-restraint,  a  sane  and  clear  recognition  of 
the  practical  and  attainable,  and  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  lav.s  of  nature  which  are  beyond  our  power  to  change. 
Some  there  are  who  have  been  blinded  by  the  glare  of  liberty 
as  a  man  is  blinded  who,  after  long  confinement  in  darkness,' 
comes  suddenly  into  the  strong  sunlight.  Elinded,  they 
dare  to  aspire  to  force  their  guidance  upon  Americans  who 
for  generations  have  walked  in  the  light  of  liberty . 

"They  have  become  drunk  with  the  strong  wine  of  free- 
dom, these  men  who  until  they  landed  on  America's  coasts 
had  tasted  nothing  but  the  bitter  water  of  tyrrnny.   Drunk, 
they  presume  to  impose  their  reeling  gait  upon  Americans 
to  whom  freedom  has  been  a  pure  and  refresh jng  fountain 
for  a  century  and  a  half. 
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"Harrow  class  Interests  must  "be  forprotten  end  society 
TTinst  realize  their  obligation  of  educating  and  Americanizing 
these  raen." 

Many  of  our  industrial  coTnmunlt les ,  v.lth  their  large 
foreign  populations,  do  not  even  coTumand  a  sjmipathetlc  at- 
titude from  their  wore  fortunate  neighbors  located  on  either 
side.   In  many  places  in  this  city  is  this  true.  A  re- 
straining line,  past  v/hich  their  children  must  not  go,  is  a 
reality  in  one  particular  cormunity.  As  a  result  of  one 
another's  attitudes,  enmity  exists  and  violence  is  employed 
on  many  occasions  when  these  foreigners  meet  their  neigh- 
boring comrrunity  oitlrens  trespassing  thru  their  community. 

The  political  situation  is  very  bad  in  the  Indus- 
trial communities,  A  foreigner  who  can  copimand  the  votes 
of  his  community  rises  to  a  seat  of  great  pov/er  in  the  city. 
As  a  result  of  his  power,  which  is  obtained  thru  the 
obtaining  of  his  countrymen's  votes,  he  uses  all  of  his 
Influence  to  help  theee  same  countrymen  when  they  are  In 
trouble.  Law  violators  areusually  dismissed  with  a  repri- 
mand or  paroled  to  some  unscrupulous  politician,  who  In 
this  manner  criminally  does  his  duty.  As  a  result,  these 
law  violators  gain  a  technical  victory  and  become  more 
daring  in  their  violations  of  law. 

Judge  Swanson  recently  s;  Id  that  the  prisoners  In 
the  Boys'  Court  are  increasing  In  number,  the  most  of  whom 
are  first-time  offenders.  The  Judge  blamed  the  lack  of 
home  discipline  and  the  fact  that  the  old  fashioned 
10  o'clock  bedtime  for  boys  has  been  pushed  over  until  2 
or  3  o'clock.  He  also  said  that  the  children  of  foreign  ' 
born  parents  are  the  masters  of  the  home  situation.  The 
children  are  the  first  to  learn  our  language.  They  tell 
their  parents  falsehoods  concerning  the  laws  and  the  rules 
of  American  conduct,  and  thus  the  parents  ignorantly  are 
at  the  mercy  of  wrongheaded  youths.  The  Judge  also  blames 
the  nev/spapers.  Boys  read  the  stories  of  criminal  exploits 
and  discover  that  offenders  often  eccape.  This  encourages 
them  to  take  a  chance.   Judge  Svanson  tries  to  be  lenient 
with  first-time  offenders,  because  he  reall2es  that  any 
boy  iu  apt  to  be  led  into  one  indiscretion. 

The  children  in  the  foreign  comrnunity  learn  the 
English  language  and  then  act  as  Interpreters  for  their 
parents.  They  soon  become  big-headed,  ]:no.ing  more  than 
their  parents,  and  almost  immediately  all  control  over 
these  children  is  lot^t.  It  seems  that  the  parents  do  not 
try  to  learn  our  lanp-uage  and  ways,  b<.  inf  contented  with 
their  mother  tongue  and  foreign  customs.  One  of  the  boys 
In  the  Russell  oquare  Coriraunity  told  me  that  had  his  father 
learned  the  iLnglish  language  during  his  twenty-seven  years 
of  employment  as  a  fireman,  he  could  have  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  stationary  engineer, 
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aOT>K  CQHDITIQI?3  FQUMQ  IM  All  IHDU3TBIAL  COm.'iUHITY, 

The  following  two  articles  appeared  in  the  "Chicago 
Daily  Tribune"  on  Fehruary  20th  and  Slst  respectively,  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  stockyard  labor 
controversy: 

Chicago,  i'ebruary  20th,  1918. 

"Squalor  and  filth  were  found  in  sorae  of  the  horaes 
'back  of  the  yards*  v/hich  were  visited  yesterday  afternoon  '-^ 
by  Judge  Sa'^uel  Alachuler,  arbitrator  in  the  stockyards 
labor  controversy, 

"One  of  the  outstanding  features  discovered  was  the 
practise  of  leaving  sraall  children  to  look  after  themselves 
while  the  parents  were  at  rrork.  All  of  the  homes  T;ere  heated 
by  stoves,  and  it  v,as  pointed  out  that  the  children  might 
eHher  seriously  burn  themselves  or  start  a  destructive 
blaze, 

"Judge  Alschuler  made  the  trip  to  get  first  hand  in- 
formation on  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  packers.  Twelve 
homes  were  visited.  Five  were  selected  by  John  Kikulski,  a 
labor  organizer,  four  were  picked  by  stockyards  welfare 
workers,  and  the  others  were  selected  at  random, 

"The  arbitrator  v;as  accompanied  by  Attorney  Frank  ?, 
Walsh,  representing  the  unions;  Attorney  Carl  Meyer,  repre- 
senting the  packers;  and  by  welfare  workers  and  union  labor 
representatives. 

"Conditions  on  the  whole  were  rega  ded  as  bad.  Most 
of  the  homes  were  poorly  lighted,  the  ventilation  v/as  bad  in 
a  number,  and  sanitary  conditions  were  of  a  poor  character. 
Rents  were  found  to  be  from  v^6,50  a  month  for  two  rooms  to 
$12,00  a  month  for  our  rooms, 

"In  one  home  seven  children  were  found  the  youngest 
a  baby  of  fourteen  months,  the  oldest  a  boy  of  eight  years. 
The  father  had  gone  to  work  early  yesterday  morning  and  the 
mothor  had  gone  to  v«  rk  in  the  afternoon  upon  the  return  of 
the  oldest  boy  from  school.  The  baby  v;;  s  being  'mothered' 
by  a  girl  of  four,  while  the  oldest  boy  acted  as  shepherd 
in  chief,  Kone  of  the  younger  children  had  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, and  their  underwear  was  flimsy, 

"The  only  food  to  be  found  wrs  the  remains  of  a  pot 
of  weak  coffee,  half  a  loaf  of  rye  uread,  and  a  kettle  with 
a  mess  v.hich  proved  to  be  cabbage.  In  the  window  of  this 
•home',  v/hich  was  in  a  basement,  was  a  food  conservation 
card,  'Don't  '  aste  Food', 

"In  another  basement  home  a  woman  with  two  children 
was  washing  clothes  and  the  air  was  so  thick  from  a  pot  of 
something  being  cooked  th:  t  the  party  had  to  leave  .  ithout 
making  a  detailed  examination, 
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"(Three  oTilldren  without  shoee  or  stocklnre  v.ere  found 
In  one  plaoo.  The  hone  oonprlsed  three  roorae.  The  mother 
was  111  In  bod  and  thf  father,  who  said  he  hed  been  forced 
to  lay  off  beoGuee  of  "la  alck  vrlfe,  v/ce  crouched  over  a 
stove  which  tv'ns  barely  v.arrn.  He  said  he  earned  ;.16»F)0  a 
week  at  the  stockyarde, 

"In  one  home  selected  b^/  the  pecl'ers,  r^oet  c.bject 
r>overty  vme  found.  It  v/as  pointed  out  thct  the  people  ovmed 
their  hotae.  '■  uestionlng  ehov/ed  tliet  the  man  had  worked  at 
the  etookyarde  two  years,  lad  purchased  the  house  before 
that  time,  ani  that  ho  atill  owed  v^.OOO  on  the  place.  He 
8al4  that,  even  v/lth  ,40  a  montL  ooninp  In  frotn  lodgers.  It 
took  nearly  all  hits  pay  to  keop  up  the  paytnonts.  He  said 
he  earned  about  vl6»60  a  v?eck  on  an  averape* 

"The  autos  stopped  first  before  the  Guardian  Angel 
Home,  47th  otreot  and  C»ross  Litroete«   Ithln,  tlie  party  was 
greeted  by  i'athor  Louis  Grudzlnaki,   ith  two  friends. 
Father  Orudelnskl  had  built  this  Institution  six  yoars  ago 
at  a  coat  of  v60,000«  The  funds  v/ere  obtained  frors  parish 
contributions, 

"According  to  the  priest,  not  a  cent  of  stockyards 
raonoy  has  pone  into  the  construction  or  tn;  intenance  of  the 
institution, 

"Judge  Alechulcr  end  I; is  party  were  shown  the  ward 
for  infants,  I^Iore  th;  n  a  doeon  babioa  viore  in  the  cribs. 
They  were  then  taken  into  the  roon  occupied  by  the  larger 
children,  ranglnp  in  ape  frora  five  to  t.elve  years, 

"There  were  about  thirty  of  the  children  In  oharpe  of 
a  couple  of  rranciscrn  olsters.  The  mothers,  who  all  worked 
In  tho  yards,  broup-ht  them  to  the  day  nursery  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  norning,  loft  t)  on  there  all  day,  and  called  for 

them  at  6  ?•?'. 

"Judge  AlBchuler  questioned  Father  Grudftlnskl  closely 
as  to  the  neighborhood  conditions.  The  priest  declared 
there  were  as  'lany  as  seventy-five  of  the  cMl^^.rea  in  the 
nursery  during  the  busy  aeasja, 

•"One  of  the  welfare  \.'o?k9rs  renarked  thr.t  the  children 
eeeined  to  bo  liappy  and  well-fed.  They  wore  told  that  this 
was  the  case  bccauDO  i'?.thor  GrudKinski  fed  ther^  out  of  his 
ovrn  funds, 

"The  party  vkq   shown  the  dormitories  of  the  srirls  v;ho 
live  at  the  home,  Thore  arc  about  forty  living  there  at  the 
present  time,  all  working  in  the  yarda,  Tether  Grudr.inski 
told  Judge  Alschuler  thnt  most  of  tl  om  had  loft  their  hordes 
because  of  the  unbearable  conditions  existing. 
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"Following  the  visit  to  the  Gur.rdlan  Angel  Eone,  the 
party  "begen  to  go  into  the  homes, 

"Clean  and  wholesome  conditions  rere  found  In  one  home. 
Everything  v/as  spotless,  Includinp:  the  mother  and  two  chil- 
dren. She  said  her  husband  received  froiE  .pl6  to  $17  a  week, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  save  a   cent  and  ;  till  owed  v55 
on  the  v200  worth  of  furniture  purchased  three  years  ago, 

"Attorney  Meyer  agreed  v.ith  Attorney  alsh  that  the 
hotnes  were  unfit  to  live  in,  but  he  asserted  It  v,&s  the  fault 
of  the  city  in  permitting  landlords  to  rent  such  places," 

Chicago,  February  22nd,  1918, 
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It  cost  the  people  .hose  homes  are  'back  of  the  yards' 
|>S77,95  per  ffmily  more  to  live  during  1917  t:htn  it  did  dur- 
ing 1909,  according  to  Miss  Bertha  U.  Hienburg  of  the  Bureau 
of  Applied  i'Conom.lcs,  a  private  concern  at  '  abnlngton,  D.C, 
Miss  Hlenburg  is  an  expert  on  the  cost  of  living  and  she 
devoted  all  of  yesterday  afternoon  to  testifying  befor  . 
Judge  darauel  Alschuler,  arbitrator  in  the  stockyards  labor 
controversy, 

"According  to  a  minimum  existence  budget  prepared  in 
1910  by  Alderman  J,  C,  Kennedy  and  based  on  reported  ex- 
pent;  es  of  families  of  five  persons  who  lived  in  the  stockyards 
district,  spBOO  was  required  for  necessary  food,  clothing  and 
other  items.  The  figure  covered  the  period  from  April  1, 
1909  to  April  1,  1910. 

"Using  the  retail  prices  that  prevailed  in  1917,  it 
cost  the  same  families  i,iil,177,95  for  the  year,  LIlss  illenburg 
testified,  Pood  that  cost  v367,12  in  1909  and  1910,  she 
said  cost  v647,88  in  1917,  showing  an  increase  of  sixty-seven 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  she  said,  gas  decreased  five 
per  cent  since  1*14, 

"Estimatee  on  the  minimum  cost  of  food  neoessc.ry  during 
1917  in  C'  ic  go,  Uevi   York,  and  Oakland,  Cflifornla,  were  sub- 
mitted.  The  estimate  for  O  ictgo,  .647,  j8,  t.xs  made  by 
Miss  Hienburg's  bureau,  based  on  the  Kennedy  budget.  The 
estimate  for  iJew  York  w,  s  made  by  Inspector  Graef,  of  the 
Hew  York  health  department,  v;})o  allov.ed  7S0,  v.'hile  that  for 
Oakland  was  made  by  Prof,  Jaff;.,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  allowed  v676, 

"The  minimum  cost  of  living  in  C  Icrgo  in  1917,  Miss 
Ulenburg  said,  was  fifty-eight  and  one-half  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1914, 

"For  a  worklngman  in  Oakland,  Prof.  Jaffa  estimated  a 
minimum  annufil  cost  of  vlS60  for  1917,  figuring  five  to  a 
family.  The  arbitration  board  in  the  Delaware  shipyard  wage 
controversy  in  1917  estimated  the  minimum  cost  for  five  to 
be  vl431,  while  the  arbitration  board  in  the  Seattle  street 
car  wage  case  set  the  ninlmum  cost  for  five  ft  ^1506, 
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"The  cost  of  food  In  Hew  York,  Miss  Kienburg  said,  is 
eight  per  cent  higher  than  in  Chicago,  while  in  Kansas  City, 
Omahe,  3t.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  it  is  slightly  lower. 

"During  the  cross  examination  of  Miss  Uienburg,  Attorney 
James  G,  Condon,  representing  the  packers,  aeked  liiss  liienhurg 
if  she  knew  that  the  residents  of  a  district  comprising  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  blocks  in  the  'back  of  the  yards' 
territory  supported  three  hundred  saloons,  and  that  four  per 
cent  of  the  v;ages  paid  by  the  packers  went  to  the  support  of 
these  saloons.  The  witness  could  give  no  information  on  that 
subject. 

"She  did  say,  however,  that  where  men  were  co^.pletely 
exhausted  they  obtained  reaction  through  drinking  liquor  and 
that  exercise  such  as  dancing  would  have  the  same  stimulating 
effect. 

"At  the  morning  hearing,  testimony  in  support  of  the 
eight  hour  day  v;a8  submitted  by  Leifus  Magnussen  of  the  same 
bureau  as  Miss  llienburg.  He  said  the  eight  hour  day  has  been 
firmly  established  in  forty-six  trades,  and  that  is  a  de- 
cided drift  toward  its  universal  adoption.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1917,  he  said,  535,000  men  v;ere  put  on  the 
eight  hour  basis.  He  gave  the  total  workers  as  7,000,000 
and  said  2,800,000  of  these  are  on  the  eight  hour  day. 

"He  submitted  statistics  covering  the  hours  of  ?-S,000 
stockyards  er.ployes  over  a  period  of  three  months  in  1917, 
and  these  were  pointed  out  by  Attorne;/  Condon  as  showing 
that  the  average  hours  were  less  than  nine." 

-ooOoo- 

The  above  reports  on  investigation  of  the  stockyards 
district  are  similar  to  reports  on  investigations  in  other 
industrial  districts.  The  visiting  nurses  at  Kussell  Square 
say  that  even  though  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  now,  the 
wages  in  the  munition  plants  where  the  men  are  working  have 
increased  accordingly.  They  also  say  that  probably  as  high 
as  twenty  per  cent  of  their  wages  are  spent  in  the  saloons, 
and  that  homes  are  not  improved  nor  is  any  money  saved.  In 
other  words  there  is  a  sort  of  a  "hand  to  mouth"  existence 
and  nothing  is  9? ved  for  a  "rainj"  day.  It  is  said  that  the 
average  wage  in  these  munition  factories  is  ^5.00  per  day. 

THE  PMCE  OP  RECBILATIOg  lU  MEl^TIEG  PKOBLIIMS. 

The  defining  of  our  needs  in  the  way  of  public  re- 
creation should  be  more  accurately  accor:iplished  by  glancing 
at  the  historical  significance  of  recreation  and  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  universal  desire  for  plefisure  h£  s 
worked  in  the  past.  Only  the  briefest  sumriary  can  be  given, 
but  it  may  indicate  the  trend  of  this  part  of  our  social 
evolution. 
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There  Is  a  difference  between  "play"  and  "recreation", 
In  a  generic  or  technical  sense,  but,  as  the  problem  of 
recreation  comes  up  to  us  today,  the  one  Is  merped  In  the 
other.  The  problem  of  play  for  children  is  a  part,  and  only 
a  part,  of  our  whole  r  creatlonal  problem.  The  function  of 
the  play  of  children  has  been  more  or  less  accurately  under- 
stood for  centuries:  Plato  discussed  It,  Socrates  used  It, 
Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  resusclt?  ted  the  dry  bones  of  formal 
education  with  It.   Discussions  of  play  by  philosophical 
v;rlters,  such  as  Schiller,  Spencer,  Groos  and  E^'ll,  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
Instinct  as  a  part  of  the  individuals  organic  inheritance. 
Recent  movements  for  children's  playgrounds  have  revived 
and  reclothed  these  concepts,  and,  like  them,  have  followed 
this  individualistic  viewpoint  almost  entirely.   Our  theories 
of  play  and  explanations  of  the  play  instinct  have  conse- 
quently been  confined  to  the  individual  organism.  The  em- 
pha,s1s  in  study  and  in  practise,  as  dictfted  by  modern 
needs,  should  now  be  placed  upon  the  voider  social,  civic 
and  ethical  values.  V.e  are  beginning  to  turn  from  a 
laboratory  analysis  of  its  composition  to  the  field  of 
applied  science,  and  are  endeavoring  to  make  use  of  it. 
The  power  of  this  Instinct  should  be  used  in  producing  bet- 
ter men  and  women  for  the  community  and  the  sti te. 


This  play  instinct  is  a  constructive  social  asset 
only  when  It  Is  being  used  for  developmental  purposes. 
Superintendent  '  Irt  is  using  the  play  instinct  for  develop- 
mental purposes  in  his  scheme  of  operation  of  the  Gtiry 
schools.  Zven  though  play  is  not  directed  at  all  physi- 
ological values  will  be  obtained,  but  leadership  and  under- 
standing are  necessary  to  get  large  social  and  ethical 
results. 

The  play  of  children  In  Chicago  today  has  been  too 
generally  rcp:arded  as  a  palliative,  as  a  substitute  for 
street  activity  and  a  necessi  ry  safety  valve  for  the 
escape  of  surplus  energy,  this  being  especially  the  atti- 
tude toward  play  in  the  Industrial  communities.   It  is  all 
these  and  is  worth  all  It  costs  for  these  alone;  but  we 
should  now  make  It  purposeful  without  killing  its  joy  and 
Its  spontaneity.   Play  r.ill  socialize  the  instincts,  and 
games  will  develop  cooperation,  loyalty  and  fairness,  but 
only  when  directed  towards  these  specific  things.  These 
great  ffuallties  are  not  Inherent  in  the  re'rctions  called 
play,  and  to  ??et  them  renuires  a  knowledge  of  the  "how". 
It  Is  very  essential  to  know  how  to  use  the  various  games 
that  the  desired  results  may  be  obtained.  A  psychological 
as  well  as  a  sociological  training  is  necessary  in  a  leader 
that  the  right  pames  at  the  right  time  be  ut^ed  as  a  means 
to  an  end  -  this  end  being  a  constructive  development  of 
mind  and  body  of  the  individual. 
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RECREATIOU  FOR  ADULTS 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  recreation  for 
all  people,  adults  as  veil  as  children,  and  the  money  and    '\^^ 
effort  expended  to  gratify  this  human  necessity,  evident  all 
through  history,  stamp; the  leisure-time  period  of  the  people 
as  "being  tremendously  important.  The  play  instinct  does 
not  die  with  childhood,  nor  indeed  \vith  adolescence;  it  calls 
for  expression  throufrhout  life,  Spencer  says:   "Ve  stop 
playing,  not  because  v.e  grow  old;  we  grow  old  because  we 
stop  playing."  The  great  and  important  changes  of  youth 
do  not  continue  through  life,  but  there  is  no  specific 
period  at  which  we  can  say  all  change  ceases.  The  desire 
for  pleasure,  for  recreation,  is  as  long  as  life  itself, 
unless  the  play  instinct  has  been  allowed  to  atrophy.  Re- 
creation is  not  re-creative  but  it  is  a  possible  power  for 
development  at  any  age.  The  civilisation  of  the  child  is 
actually  reflected  in  its  play.  There  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  play  of  cl  ildren  and  the  past  experiences  of 
the  race,  wherein  the  child  passes  from  crude  and  often 
savage  acts  to  constructive  play  and  ultimately  to  ethical 
concepts  suggests  the  civilizing  influences  of  play. 
Jeremy  Bentham  in  his  "Theory  of  Legislation"  makes  the 
wealth  of  activities  of  the  leisure-time  period  one  of  the 
two  great  marks  of  superiority  distinguishing  a  civilized 
people  from  a  savage  race. 

There  is  probably  no  necessity  at  this  time  for  dis- 
cussing the  recreational  activities  of  the  ancients,  al- 
though the  ever-mentioned  Greeks  gave  the  world  a  complete 
Justification  for  a  system  of  public  recreation  In  which  the 
municipality  accepted  full  responsibility.  V ith  an  enormous 
slave  population,  and  much  leisure  as  a  result,  they  made 
this  period  the  great  contributing  factor  in  their  development. 
European  critics  have  often  remarked  upon  the  poverty  of  our 
pleasurable  pursuits:   "Americans  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy 
themselves"  has  been  their  way  of  describing  the  lack  of 
attention  and  thought  given  to  our  recreation.  Public 
recreation  in  America  is  nev.',  and  it  has  been  slow  in  recog- 
nizing the  needs  of  adults.  Municipal  dances,  municipal  music, 
municipal  theatres,  social  centers,  municipal  bathing  berches, 
etc.,  until  almost  the  present  moment,  have  been  regarded  as 
private  organizations,  as  functional  developments  in  govern- 
ment -  impositions  upon  the  tax  payers. 

Mode  n  industrial  and  economic  conditions  have  given 
the  leisure-time  period  of  the  people  greater  significance, 
as  well  as  a  longer  daily  duration.  The  industrial  revolution 
did  more  than  put  nev/  complications  into  the  labor  problem. 
It  presented  us  v;ith  another  problem  fully  as  pregnant  with 
social  weal  or  woe  us  the  first.   The  leisure  problem,  as 
well  as  the  labor  problem,  demands  our  earnest  thought  and 
effort.  Modern  conditions  have  increased  the  leisure  time 
of  the  industrial  unit,  and  at  the  same  time  have  decreased 
the  opportunities  for  recreation.  The  fatigue  occasioned  by 

highly  specialized  labor  make  the  long  working  hours,  which 
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were  possible  under  the  old  regime,  impossible  today.  The 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  making  a  completed  article  and 
being  known  and  judged  thereby  exists  in  industry  no  longer. 
T};is  joy  and  satisfaction  must  come  from  something  else  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  necessary  physical  and  nervous 
equilibrium.  The  demand  of  labor  for  shorter  hours  is  not 
entirely  a  desire  for  more  money,  for  less  work;   fatigue, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  the  real  driving  force  of 
the  demand. 


u^ 


The  leisure-time  period  is  the  part  of  our  existence 
thnt  makes  or  breaks  us.  An  American  philosopher  remarked: 
"Tell  me  what  a -man  does  every  night  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  he  is."   The  influences  that  determine     _ ^ 
character,  the  activities  th;  t  increase  ability  and  make  for 
growth,  are  most  acute  during  tlie  leisure-time  period.  Many 
of  our  social  ills,  treated  as  isolated  problems,  are  nothing 
more  than  ramifications  of  our  recreational  conditions.  The 
saloon  offers  opportunity  for  camaraderie  and  communication 
with  our  kind,  and  the  first  visit  is  for  these  and  not  for 
booze.   The  dance  hall  and  the  pool  hall  lure  youth  with 
purposeless  leisure  on  its  hands,  and  prostitution  and  burg- 
lary flourish.   Commercialized  pleasure  is  concerned  with  dollars 
and  cents  and  not  development,  and  gets  as  much  as  possible, 
giving  {:  nininum  in  return.   Commercialized  pleasure  debases 
the  recreational  desires  and  then  justifies  its  lov;  standards 
by  the  old  chant,  "V.e  give  the  people  what  they  want."  V.e 
are  not  born  vith  a  desire  for  wicked  amusements  any  more 
than  Vie  are  born  with  a  thirst  for  liquor.  A  raising  of  the 
standards  of  amusement  for  the  people  will  never  come  from   -^ 
commercialized  recreation. 

"The  Kecreational  Inauiry  Committee"  of  the  State  of 
California,  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  in 
the  course  of  its  report  issued  in  September ,  1915,  says: 
"The  nineteenth  century  was  the  century  of  the  machine,  the 
twentieth  will  be  the  century  of  man.   Our  interests  ;.ill 
center  about  the  individual  r.s  a  living,  responsible  factor 
in  the  community,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  conserving  human 
strength  and  resources,  attention  will  be  paid  to  preserving 
and  fostering  the  leisure  time  of  the  individual  and  the 
community.  Bo   social  truth  is  more  deeply  written  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  today  than  Percy  LlacKaye's  words:  "'The  use 
of  a  nations  leisure  is  the  test  of  its  civilization.'" 

In  the  industrial  community  the  individual  has  not 
grasped  the  fact  that  he  is  a  living,  responsible  factor  in 
his  community.   Civic  pride  and  community  responsibility 
ere  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  he  has  reached. 

AGE1JCIE3  AT  "0?:^  Ill   CHICAGO  M'lLlTIIIG  TH^'  HECRRATIOHAL  PROBLEMS. 
PRlVAgi:  and  l^tB'IC 

There  are  at  the  present  time  six  large  public  agencies 
spending  public  money  in  Chicago  for  recreational  purposes. 
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They  are:   The  Lincoln  Park  Board,  the  South  Park  Board, 
the  'est  Side  Bosrd,  the  Special  Park  Board,  the  Public 
"el fare  Bureau  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  needs  of  the  leisure-time  period  of  the  popula- 
tion have  caused  other  public  agencies  to  spring  up.   Among 
these  ap-encies  are  found  the  Public  Library  Commission  and 
the  Committee  for  Inspection  and  Censorship  of  other  re- 
creations performed  at  pullic  expense.  The  Bureau  of  Streets 
and  alleys  and  the  Juvenile  Court  touch  the  recreational 
problem  more  than  incidantally. 

The  City  Council  has  passed  a  mass  of  legislation 
dealing  with  recreation:   "Movies",  theatres,  cabarets, 
saloons,  pri?-e-fights ,  dance-halls,  pool  rooms,  amusement 
parks,  street  skating,  etc.  The  most  of  this  legislation 
has  been  passed  without  adequate  study  and  from  a  restric- 
tive and  not  a  constructive  point  of  viev;.   An  orgf.nizjit ion 
of  a  legislative  reference  library  which  should  Include  the 
philosophy  of  recreational  laws  and  all  the  ordinances  and 
legislation  relating  to  recreation  is  needed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Council. 

At  the  present  time  all  of  the  public  agencies  are 
working  independently,  without  a  common  goal,  or  a  definite 
perspective  and  v.ith  little  comprehension  of  the  place  and 
importance  of  such  service  in  the  municipality.  These 
agencies  v/ere  not  orpf  nlzed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  serv- 
ing or  solving  the  problem  of  public  recreation  for  Chicago. 

Very  briefly,  this  is  the  present  organl?;ation  and 
condition  of  public  recreational  service  in  Chicago.  Without 
disparaging  the  fine  v?ork  performed  by  the  individual  units, 
and  mindful  of  the  adeouacy  and  beauty  of  much  of  their 
equipment,  it  must  be  confessed  that  CMc  go  Is  without  a 
central  and  controlling  organizption  to  shape  and  determine 
public  recrcatioml  service.   It  is  equally  true  that  the 
public  agencies  and  workers  therein  are  without  a  common 
conception  of  the  purposes  of  public  recreation. 

An  all-comprehensive  plan  of  organize tlon  and  a  pur- 
poseful scheme  of  operation  are  a  patent  need;  but  before 
erecting  a  frctory  it  is  quite  essential  to  agree  upon  the 
desired  product.   Definite  objectives  in  our  recreational 
attack  should  be  developed  before  proceeding  to  organize. 
The  period  of  experinentation,  necessary  v.hen  m.uniclpal 
orgsnizi  tion  precedes  definite  ideas  of  service,  is  not 
desirable  in  the  present  state  of  recreational  experiences 
in  ChiC''  p-o. 

There  are  a  gref't  many  private  agencies  which  are 
doing  very  creditable  work  in  helping  to  meet  CI  ic^go's 
recreational  problems.  Among  them  I  will  mention  the  Y.U.C.A., 
the  Qhurch,  the  .recreational  Center  financed  by  some  indus- 
trial concerns,  the  Settlement  iiouee,  the  United  Charities, 
the  Jewish  Aid,  the  private  educ  tional  institution,  etc. 
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The  agencies  which  operate  especially  in  the  industrial 
communities  are  the  connnunity  deportments  of  the  Chicago 
y.I.'.«C.A,  and  the  settlernait  houses  or  recreational  centers. 
The  churches  in  the  industrial  coTnmunities  have  not  as  yet 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  give  the  youth  a  gymnasium  or  a  club 
room  with  a  paid  leader. 

The  South  Chicago  department  of  the  Chicago  Y.".C.A. 
is  doing  a  very  creditable  piece  of  v.ork  in  the  South  Chicago 
steel  mill  district.  Their  staff  is  endeavoring  to  get  con- 
trol of  available  unused  gymnasiums  and  then  organizing 
classes  after  shool  and  during  the  evening  hours.   They  are 
also  sending  boys  \-orkers  out  Into  the  district  and  organiz- 
ing groups  of  boys  into  clubs  and  arranging  meeting  places 
for  them. 

They  are  also  arranging  educational  talks  and  stereop- 
ticon  lectures  for  the  industrial  man  as  v,'ell  as  supervising 
factory  recreation  during  the  noon  hour,.  After  -.vork  i^nglish 
classes  are  operated. 

The  industrial  concOins  themselves  have  been  greatly 
Interested  in  the  recreational  problems  of  their  men.  Armour 
&  Company  have  built  a  fine  big  gymnasium  and  natatorium  in 
connection  with  their  Chicago  stockyfird  plant.   It  is  their 
endeavor  to  give  eech  employee  one  or  two  recreational 
periods  a  v;eek  vjith  play. 

Armour  &  Company  have  also  made  huge  strides  along 
the  lecture  line  and  are  educating  their  men  in  standards  of 
srood  American  citizenship. 


PHASES  OF  EECR.'ATIOII  DISCUSSED  TO  MxIET  TEI^  PRQBI£M. 

The  civic  conscience  if  the  people  v.ill  be  aroused, 
if  at  all,  by  the  developmental  v;ork  promoted  during  the 
leisure-hours  of  the  masses.   Likewise,  the  industrifl 
efficiency  of  the  masses  v?  ill  increase  very  largely  by  the 
use  made  of  the  same  period.   The  equipment  for  recreation, 
in  a  broad  sense,  gives  facilities  for  performing  this  ab- 
solutely necessary  service.   The  most  used  branches  of  our 
libraries  are  to  be  found  in  our  park  centers,  and  the  late 
Mr,  Legler,  who  was  city  librarian,  r* peatedly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  libraries  nt   places  vhere  people 
gather  for  other  than  bookish  reasons. 

This  group  of  activities  should  include:  Citizen^  ip 
classes;  civic  clubs  of  all  kinds;  political  meetings  and 
discussions;  lectures  and  courses  on  all  phases  of  local  and 
general  civic  problems. 

Individual  efficiency  will  be  -developed  by  clashes 
in  domestic  science,  English  classes  for  foreigners,  civil 
service  notices  and  preparations  for  examinations;  talks  to 
workers  in  industries,  municipal  gardens,  loctl  employment 
lists,  savings  banks  for  children,  summer  ca-ps,  talks  by 
librarians  on  the  use  of  books,  etc. 
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The  work  that  £l  ould  te   done  to  make  the  leisure- 

titne  period  developmental  has  been  very  hriefly  indicated, 
and  regardless  of  the  logic  of  stating  any  or  all  of  it 
as  a  recreational  function,  the  fact  regains  that  this 
service  must  he  the  proper  concern  of  someone  if  society 
is  to  advance.  The  individual  is  not  doing  it,  and  the 
trend  is  to  coll   in  the  collective,  the  cooperative 
agency  -  the  government. 

Recreational  systems  must  attack  the  leisure  proh- ^ 
lems,  and  should  undertake  this  service,  for  other  govern- 
mental agencies  are  not  doing  so.  Service  is  the  big  key 
note,  and  this  means  unselfish  heed  to  the  great  call 
which  society  Is  making  for  our  share  in  this  civic 
betterment. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  lack  of  civic  pride 
end  community  responsibility,  an  outline  of  the  functions 
of  public  recreation  for  the  industrial  co'^munity  should 
embrace  fl)  constructive  play  for  all  children,  (2)  op- 
portunities for  the  developmental  use  of  the  leisure-time 
period  for  all  the  people. 

There  is  so  much  proof  to  justify  the  interpreta- 
tions of  recrer.tlon  as  the  period  of  our  leisure,  rather 
than  a  series  of  f'ctivities,  that  there  may  be  danger  of 
assuming  this  conclusion  as  established,  and  urging  organ- 
ization and  operation  upon  this  basis  before  the  case  is 
wholly  and  convincingly  stated.   It  is  certain  that 
leading  thinkers  and  T7orkers  in  matters  touching  the  human 
side  of  society,  in  Chicago's  industrial  comnunities  and  else- 
where, have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  arrived  at  this 
conclusion. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  clearly  senses  it  in  her  "Youth 
and  the  City  streets"  and  other  -..ri tings.  Miss  Ivk  ry 
McDowell  has  expressed  similar  views  of  recr;  ation. 
Dr.  Anna  i)wyer,  of  the  Morals  Commission,  states  this  con- 
ception and  ma] es  specific  recommendations  th^t  are  based 
upon  it,  in  her  report  to  the  Commission.   In  this  report 
she  spys,  "I  would  therefore  suggest  that  play  for  adults  ^^-'' 
as  v.ell  as  children  be  one  of  the  first  considerations  of 
the  Morals  Commission."  She  urged  the  inLiediate  apj^oint- 
ment  of  a  committee  of  fifty,  by  the  Morals  Commission  ,to 
supervise  the  carrying  out  of  a  municipal  play  campaign. 

Men  and  women  in  other  cities  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  Mr.  James  .;.  Kogers,  of  the  California 
Commission,  distinctly  states  and  urget   it;  Miss  Lillian 
■  aid,  of  New  York,  has  voted  it;  Mr,  Chr^rles  eller,  of 
the  national  Playground  Association,  expresced  1 1  ati  his 
view  in  a  tr.lk  made  two  years  ago.   Dr.  Crrrie  eaver  Smith, 
Director  of  tie  Virginia  Johnson  Kesoue  Home  of  Dallas, 
playing  a  one  hand  down  in  Texas,  pleads  for  Intelligence 
in  the  use  of  leisure  time.  She  says,  "Kescne  homes,  re- 
formatories and  madhouses  are  constantly  drawing  their 
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quota,  not  from  those  v/ho  work  too  much,  but  from  those  v;ho 
play  too  little,"  Puhlic  recreation  h?  s  for  its  function 
the  solution  of  the  leisure-tiine  problem. 


C0II3TKUCTI7I:  PLAY. 

The  first  part  of  our  public  recreate' onal  duty  is 
constructive  piny  for  children,  and  clear  ideas  as  to  the 
securing-  of  ?-is  result  are  essential.  Play  spaces  and 
facilities  for  play  are  first  requisites,  but  do  not  in- 
sure social  results,  and  alone  Eay  develop  no  results  at 
all.  Leadership  is  required,  and  this  leadership  having  a 
more  solid  foundation  than  any  individual  "who  hris  such  a 
way  \7ith  cliildren",  or  an  individual  T?ho  is  a  "star"  in  some 
of  our  standar'2  competitive  games.  Play  leadership  for 
children  necessitates  a  knovjledge  of  child  nature  and  the 
psychology  of  adolescence,  and  a  full  and  working  knowledge 
of  games  and  athletics  for  expressing  the  emotions  dominat- 
ing any  epoch  of  childhood.  Supervision  in  modern  play 
practise  is  little  else  than  policing;  leadership  by  an 
able  leader  is  es;.  ential.   It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  all  communities  insure  to  themselves  possibilities  for 
securing  the  highest  typo  and  best  trained  leaders  to  be 
found. 

Politics  must  be  kept  out  of  recreation  just  as 
surely  as  it  must  be  kept  out  of  education.  An  intelligent- 
ly administered  civil  service  system  should  be  insisted 
upon  for  the  ajipointment  and  tenure  of  office  of  all  play 
and  recreational  leaders  in  public  employ.  Tl'is  civil 
service  must  be  flexible  enough  to  facilitate  efficiency 
in  instructional  v;ork  and  promote  the  tra'ning  and  educa- 
tion of  leaders.  At  the  present  time  not  a  civil  service 
board  in  Cl^icap-o  readily  and  easily  grants  absences  for 
study  and  training  school  attendance.  Usually  the  instructor 
or  director  loses  his  position  v/hen  absent  over  tr  ';•':'/  days. 
Pay  is  not  granted  at  all  during  absences,  and  vacations 
are  limited  to  tvo  weeks  eac^  year. 

The  standards  of  pay,  raises  of  salary,  etc.,  have 
been  problems  for  large  recreational  organisations  to 
solve.   Inconsistencies  have  been  barriers  to  continuous 
and  constructive  results.  It  is  nov;  high  time  to  discover 
and  emphasi^:e  the  absolute  necessity  of  s^.'mpathetic,  in- 
telligent and  high-minded  leaders. 

It  is  very  noticeable  thc.t  groups  of  children  con- 
gregate in  streets,  alleys,  and  vacant  lots  v/ithin  a  short 
distance  from  playgrounds.  Younger  children  must  be  within 
calling  distance  of  the  home  during  certain  periods  of  the 
day.  "  It  is  at  these  periods  especially  that  yards,  streets 
and  alleys  ar'  well  populated  T.'ith  children.  Then  again 
those  ^oys  v.hoee  recreational  desires  have  been  so  debased 
that  cards  and  dice  games  attract  their  whole  attention, 
never  frequent  playgrounds  except  for  an  occasional  swim 
during  the  summer  season. 


If  these  various  groups  of  cliildren  are  to  play,  they 
must  knov.  hov;,  and  sometimes  have  aonetliing  to  play  v;ith. 
The  play  instinct  CE.n  go  wrong,  as  Clark  Hetherington  eays, 
ard  the  appa. ently  difricult  and  trying  task  of  eliminating 
the  boys'  gangs  and  the  girls*  cliques,  vhich  ere  developments 
of  the  free  play  of  the  streets,  suggests  going  after  the 
instinct  in  its  estahiished  haunts  and  not  being  content 
vith  an  attempt  to  coax  it  into  an  enclosure  where  we  may 
handle  it  • 

re  are  reconciled  to  the  expense  of  hiring  puhlic 
servants  to  apprehend  people  v/ho  do  the  wrong  thing,  hut 
v?e  jiave  heen  siov;  in  spending  funds  to  help  people  do  the 
ria:ht  thin?.  Our  juvenile  probational  and  protective 
officers  go  about  the  streets  and  byways  to  help,  after  the 
"milk  h? 8  been  upset",  but  no  one  goes  about  the  streets 
to  keep  the  children  from  upsetting  the  milk.  liemedial 
measures  are  most  essential,  and  our  probg-tionary  office  8 
are  do  in??  needed  and  T>riiisev;orthy  service,  but  they  should 
be  ailed  by  an  ettetnpt  to  atop  the  leak  that  threatens  to 
inundate  society. 

Tte   city  should  be  divided  into  small  districts  and 
a  play  leader  placed  in  each  district.  This  leader  should 
reach  every  child  that  uses  the  streets  for  play  in  the 
district  at  least  one  day  a  v.eek.   (James  adapted  to  the 
streets,  yards,  doorsteps  and  vacant  lots  should  be  taught. 
Bo  s  should  be  orpianiEed  to  clean  up  lots  -.hose  owners  v.ill 
give  the  leader  pemisaion  to  use  them  for  plry;  and  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  streets  and  Alleys  should 
allov.  the   closing  of  little-used  streets,  at  certain 
periods,  for  the^play  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
Residents  v/ill  object  to  the  closing  of  a  street  in  some 
sections,  of  course,  not  because  it  interferes  v;  ith  traffic, 
but  because  of  the  noise.  The  resilents  of  the  ^ost  con- 
gested sections  vill  not  object,  hov;ever.  and  efficient 
administration  by  a  conpetent  leader  vill  develop  support 
all  over  his  or  her  particular  play  zone  es  the  vork 
progresses.  These  play  liiadtrs  could  act  as  supplementary 
agents  to  the  nIaygrDunds  and  recret:tional  centers,  tying 
the  boys  up  to' these  institutions  thru  the  influence  ot 
their  command. 

These  leadei.  should  study  the  children  of  the 
districts  and  make  permanent  record  of  this  data,  and  be 
friends  and  advieors  to  these  children  of  the  streets. 
'"I—  '^ust  cooperate  vith  all  related  agencies  -  sbhools  , 
Wenile  court,  T5olice,  settlements,  churches,  «tc.  - 
and  the  boy  and  girl  will  be  led  from  the  street,  at  bad 
times  and  bad  apes,  by  developing  desires  fmd  interests, 
and  curfev;s  that  never  function  will  not  be  needed. 

There  are  no  leaders  of  street  play  in  ChicafO  at 
present,  at  least  no  nublicly  supported  letders,  and  it^ 
mav  be  th;  t  therein  v;e  exhibit  our  greatest  negligence  m 
the  constructive  use  of  play.  The  community  departments 
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of  the  Chicap-o  Y.M.C.A.  have  come  closest  to  filling  this 
need  in  their  respective  coimnunities.   Thru  the  efforts  of 
their  staffs  certain  community  pangs  have  been  organized 
and  very  good  \.Drk  accomplished,  but  something  far  nore 
extensive  is  needed.   It  is  probable  thr. t  100  play  districts, 
determined  with  care  and  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the 
population,  play  facilities  and  neighborhood  customs,  r.ould 
adequately  cover  this  need.   There  is  quite  as  great  a 
necessity  in  v/inter  as  in  summer  for  street  play  leaders  and 
activities  fitting  climatic  conditions  can  be  pro'-ioted  the 
year  round.  Leaders  should  have  headouarters  in  the  district 
and  have  certain  periods  for  p-eneral  consultation  v/ith  the 
parents  and  children.   The  most  centrally  located  school 
b;  ilding  would  furnish  ideal  office  facilities  for  keeping 
the  necessary  records  and  for  consultation  purposes. 

In  the  plan  of  recreation  for  children  the  school 
gymnasiums  could  be  utilized  very  effectively  if  a  play 
leader  or  director  could  be  put  in  charge  from  4  P.T'.  until 
10  P.il.  At  the  present  time,  many  fine  gjTnnasiums  are  being 
closed  just  at  the  tine  Then  all  of  the  children  are  given 
their  freedom,  to  seek  recreation  in  the  streets.   It  is 
true  that  our  municipal  playgrounds  which  are  adjacent  to' 
some  of  our  public  school  buildings  are  being  directed  by 
men  employed  by  the  special  Park  Board.   These  men  are 
presumably  administering  to  the  play  needs  of  the  children. 
The  work  consists  solely  of  outdoor  play  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  ftreat  deal  can  be  done  during  the  winter 
months.  At  the  best  the  work  is  very  informal  and  just 
fairly  v;ell  supervised.   The  director  is  usually  found  at 
the  desk  in  his  office  and  children  left  to  their  own 
purposeles  play.   If  these  directors  could  be  nut  in 
charge  of  the  gymnasiuns  in  the  ephools  a  Ifig  st4p  could 
be  taken  tov;ard  adapting  games  and  play  accordinfr  to  the 
age  and  habitat  of  the  children.  The  work  v7ould  be  more 
of  the  formal  type  and  constructive  instruction  would 
supplant  the  casual  supervision.  The  play  director  would 
supplement  the  work  done  by  the  regular  school  physical 
director. 

Chic'  go  has  not  -^ade  nuch  progress  in  handling  the 
baseball  problem,  during  the  summer  months,   Scarcely  a  game 
is  played  by  any  organized  team  v/here  a  purse  is  not  at 
stake.  A  greot  many  of  the  teams  are  organized  for  ths 
purpose  of  ganbling  and  nothing  else.  A  few  of  the  fraternal 
and  commercial  organizations  are  conducting  their  leagues 
well,  but  the  independent  teams  are  grave  offenders.  The 
play  leader  or  director  facos  this  problem  in  every   communi- 
ty, and  while  it  looms  up  very  large,  something  along  a 
constructive  plan  can  be  v.'orked  out.   The  play  director 
at  least  could  furnish  a  wholesome  place  as  a  headquarters 
for  schedule  making  and  gradually  develop  a  strong  public 
organization  v;hich  could  put  forth  its  efforts  in  develop- 
ing coop« ration,  S(  uarene^s  and  sportsmanship. 

Cooperation  and  suggestive  leadership  should  be 
offered  all  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  play  of  the  youth 
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of  the  city.  The  play  director  in  the  school  could  be  a 
coordinating:  ^vpent  among  the  tigencies  dealing:  v/ith  the 
recrer-t  ionai  problem  and  as  such  could  develop  quite  a 
strong  central  orP:anli:ation  which  would  be  a  mutual  aid 
to  all  agencies  in  his  community.   Special  attention 
and  cooperation  could  be  given  to  the  parochial  school, 
where  the  play  and  recreational  problem  has  never  been 
developed.  The  linking  of  play  facilities  to  the  schools 
and  school  authorities  is  the  trend  of  the  best  thought 
today.  The  schools  in  nost  crses  have  solved  the  play 
probleTn  among  their  children  during  school  hours  because 
of  the  recognized  imnortance  of  play  in  formal  education, 
but  are  not  as  yet  functioning  as  public  recreational 
centers  after  school  hours  which  they  are  adequately 
eouipped  to  do. 

T?e  kind  of  pley  or  recreation  best  adapted  to  the 
various  periods  of  child  life  has  not  been  adequately 
solved  :n   our  public  schools.  The  schools  have  not 
developed  a  prop:raTn  v;hich  meets  the  natural  changes  taking 
place  betv/een  childhood  and  adolescence.   This  change  takes 
place  usually  in  the  seventh  or  elc^hth  grades  of  our 
grammar  schools.  This  period  ^vhich  begins  at  about  12  is 
a  crisis  period,  and  calls  for  supervision,  lea^iersMp  and 
facilities  v;hich  are  not  being  ?i*r[uately  supplied  at  the 
present  time.  Tanner  has  said,  '*It  is  hardly  stating  too 
strongly  to  say  that  the  key  to  the  adolescent  is  his 
interest  in  living  up  to  v.hat  he  conceives  to  be  the 
social  ienands  upon  him.  Control  of  him  lies  to  a  large 
extent,  thprefore,  in  corttrolling  his  conceptions  of  what 
these  social  demands  are.  Of  most  importance  for  the 
adolescent  is  the  wise  and  untjring  friendship  of  some 
older  person,  teacher,  or  parent,  r.hose  guiding  hand  is 
leading  the  adolescent  in  the  right  path." 

Tl  is  period  is  the  period  when  youth  is  becoming 
conscious  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  big  social  organism  in 
which  ho  lives.   It  is  a  period  of  rreatly  accelerated 
growth  in  its  first  years  and  In  spite  of  a  mother's  care 
the  child  just  naturally  grows  out  of  his  clothes.  He  is 
awkward  -  he  is  self-conscious  of  the  awkward  length  of 
shank  which  now  appears  betveen  his  shoe  tops  and  the 
bottom  of  his  knee  trousers,  his  ungainllness  and  his 
difficulty  in  placement  of  his  hands  and  feet.   It  is  a 
period  of  frreat  demands  of  his  body  upon  his  energy  and 
the  maturing  of  the  sexual  functions.  The  period  is  one 
of  great  emotional  instability. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  facts, 
the  problem  which  looms  upon  the  horizon  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  at  hand  and  adi^lnistering  to  him 
in  terms  of  these  facts. 

In  the  industrial  community  the  adolescent  child 
faces  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  untiring  and  wise 
friendship  of  some  older  person  is  lacking,  Tl  e  parent 
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does  not  realise  his  or  her  responsibility  towarrl  the  ado- 
lescent child.   In  other  words  the  child  'is  left  to  sturnlle 
over  this  period  the  best  it  can  without  constructive  help 
from  any  older  individual.  As  a  result  the  greatest  number 
of  crimes  are  taking  place  during  the  period  from  14  to  19 
years  of  age. 

The  child  has  a  groat  deal  of  energy  just  after  the 
early  adolescent  period  and  it  is  now  that  a  good  leader  is 
essential  to  furnish  a  variety  of  directions  for  the  expen- 
ditures of  this  energy  vihich  must  out  one  way  or  another. 

Then  vie   consider  the  environment  which  forms  the 
stimulation  for  these  youths  in  the  industrial  communities 
we  are  not  surprised  that  these  youthc'  moral  codes  are  so 
debased.  The  "best  in  these  boys",  has  never  been  brought 
out.   They  respond  to  the  only  stimuli  that  have  been 
brought  Into  their  lives.  Their  religion  is  something 
very  formal  and  apart  from  their  social  relationships.   It 
is  a  fear  and  nothing  else. 

A  groat  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  constructive 
direction  of  the  adolescent  recreation  falls  upon  those  in 
charge  of  settlenents  and  recrer tlonal  centers  because  of 
the  small  percentage  of  adolescents  who  continue  their 
school  v;ork  after  they  have  passed  14  in  the  industrial 
communities.  The  child  at  14  gets  a  school  certificate 
and  seeks  employment  -  responsibility  for  financial  help 
Is  now  placed  upon  the  child's  shoulders.  More  than  once 
have  I  been  told  by  a  parent  that  his  child  hc^s  had  plenty 
of  schooling  at  14  and  that  it  is  not'  high  time  that  this 
child  begin  repaying  the  amount  that  it  has  cost  the  parent 
to  raise  it.  One  parent  remarked  thr.t  he  had  had  no 
schooling  and  his  children  were  no  better  than  he  was. 
i'ortunately  our  lavs  take  care  of  such  cases. 

The  p-reat  need  in  all  industrial  communities  is  the 
school  for  vcoational  guidance.  The  fact  that  such  a  large 
percentage  of  boys  and  girls  leave  school  at  14  and  seek 
whatever  eraplojrment  they  can  p-ct    is  argument  enough  for 
such  an  institution.  At  the  moment  that  the  boys  are  16 
they  seek  employment  in  the  3teel  Uills  where  practically 
all  work  is  done  on  the  12  hour,  week-about,  day  and  night 
shift  basis.  A  school  In  vocational  guidance  could  take 
the  children  at  10  years  and  begin  teaching  subjects  along 
industrial  lines  where  the  child  could  get  actual  practise, 
training  for  some  trrde  occupation  whereby  the  ch.ild  and 
future  employer  would  gain  a  mutual  benefit. 

Coordinate  with  this  vocational  program  should  be 
the  carefully  planned  play  program  worked  out  according  to 
the  interests  of  the  pupil.  Special  emphasis  m.ust  be  given 
after  the  IE  year  old  period.   Our  play  programs  have  been 
fairly  worked  out  for  the  years  up  until  12,  but  after  that 
it  has  been  forgotten  that  play  is  as  important  as  formal 
education  in  the  program  of  the  child. 

\ 
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The  foreigner  in  the  Community  surrounding  Russell 
Square  Pj.rk  does  not  realize  the  significance  of  play  in 
the  development  of  mind,  body  and  spirit  of  the  individual. 
Play  to  them,  means  the  wearing  out  of  shoes  and  clothes 
and  little  do  they  realize  that  these  same  children  are 
feeling  themselves  out  in  their  plaj,  end  that  this  same 
feeling  out  process  is  a  means  of  a  healthy,  growing  com- 
plexity of  their  activities,  and  that  coordinate  in  character 
with  this  healthy  growing  complexity  of  activity  comes  the 
development  of  the  consciousness.   Of  oorrae  leadership 
enters  into  the  const  met  iveness  of  this  development. 

It  is  true  that  Russell  Square  Park  is  looked  upon 
as  an  imposition  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding community,  Their  idea  is  that  they  are  paying 
almost  prohibitive  taxes  chiefly  because  they  live  in  the 
park  com' unity.   They  never  have  be'en  instructed,  hov/  small---' 
the  percentage  of  their  taxation  Is,  vhich  goes  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  park.  This  percentare  has  been  figured 
at  $1,27  on  every  ^5000  worth  of  property  per  year. 

Many  times  have  mothers  come  over  to  th«  park, 
"strap  in  hand",  and  punished  t}ieir  cliildren  for  wearing     ^ 
out  their  clothes  in  our  playground.  Little  do  they  realize 
the  physiological  advantages  gained  by  their  children  using 
up  their  excess  energy  in  constructive  play,  otill  further 
away  from  their  realisation  are  the  psychological  advantages 
gained.  They  have  failed  to  see  that  this  small  playground 
covering  11.4  acres  servos  as  a  health  resort  for  their 
children  when  contrasted  v;ith  their  sniil  congested  homes. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  summer  v/hen  not  a  gust  of 
breeze  is  obtainable  except  in  the  park. 

Probably  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  foreigner 
all  at  once,  that  he  shall  recognize  the  advantages  of 
constructive  recreation.   It  is  only  recently  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  recognize  the  governmental  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  all  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
Why  not  some  constructive  recreational  legislation  instead 
of  the  restrictive  type.  Play  is  as  1-portant  as  formal 
education,  and  public  support  of  the  latter  .justifies  the 
same  support  of  the  first.  The  pauperizing  of  the  people 
has  not  developed  from  free  instruction  or  free  text  books, 
and  it  will  not  come  with  publicly  supported  playgrounds 
and  recreational  facilities. 


Tg':  RKCREAT  lOHAL  PROGRAM, 

A  purposeful  program,  for  the  leisure  time  period 
must  Include  activities  with  special  reference  to  (1)  Health, 
(2)  '^oclal  Pleasures,  and  (r)  Civic  andlndividual  Bet-terment. 

Health  activities  must  embrace  all  the  things  that 
touch  the  phj^sical  veil  being  of  the  individual  and  society. 
Physical  education  in  a  recreational  system  must  aim  at 
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developing:  the  exercise  habit,  at  a  process  of  securing 
muscular  and  orp'anic  functioninga  that  v.ill  preserve  the 
individual  for  telling  work  during  maturity.  There  has  been 
a  great  reduction  of  infant  mortality  in  the  industrial  com- 
munity due  to  the  very  effective  v;ork  done  by  the  Infant 
V.  elf  are  Association.   Their  traveling  nurses  have  done  and 
are  doing  a  wonderful  piece  of  v;ork  in  teacliing  the  mother 
the  correct  method  of  feeding  and  caring  for  her  child. 
This  same  association  conducts  an  institute  tvjice  a  week 
at  their  headquarters,  usually  in  some  public  recreational 
center,  v.here  mothers  may  bring  their  babies  for  examina- 
tion by  a  physician.  All  of  this  work  is  done  free  of 
charge  by  the  Association. 

The  death  rate  has  been  decreased  up  to  40;  yet 
insurance  and  medical  statistics  tell  us  absolutely  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  decreasing  the  death  rate 
of  those  over  40.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  be  all  the 
more  effecient  in  ministering  to  -he  physical  needs  of 
youth;  consequently  no  neglect  to  them  can  enter  because 
of  this  aim. 

The  development  of  the  exercise  habit  calls  for 
the  teac>  ing  of  interesting  games,  adapted  to  the  different 
periods  of  life,  that  v/111  hold  the  interest  and  call  out 
muscular  and  organic  activity.   Indoor  space  and  large 
outdoor  areas  are  necessary.  Recognition  and  provision 
for  group  interests  are  demanded,  and  golf,  tennis,  base- 
ball, cricket,  swimming,  croquet,  skating,  etc.,  must  be 
persistently  promoted,  v.ith  all  the  indoor  games,   ii'ecial 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  bathing  facilities  in  the 
industrial  comm.unity,  for  the  housing  conditions  are  not 
modern  and  thore  is  a  noticeable  Is-ck  of  such  facilities. 

Health  lectures  by  prominent  physicians  must  be 
encouraged  together  Kith  the  teaching  of  personal  hygiene. 
The  health  department  should  give  lectures  dealing  v;ith 
sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  clean  and  sanitary  streets, 
necesi;ity  for  pure  food  and  above  all  the  raising  of 
standards  in  the  home. 

Under  the  heading  social  pleasure,  the  social  dance, 
community  music,  community  dramatics,  festival  celebrations,'^ 
carnivals,  informal  gatherings,  lectures,  moving  pictures, 
social  clubs,  athletic  competition  in  all  sports  must  be 
provided  and  promoted  in  an  able  and  purposeful  manner. 

Participation  is  the  key  note  in  all  social  pleasure. 
Participation  leads  to  progress  and  progress  holds  interest, 
CommerclallEed  recreation  v.hich  is  not  overly  constructive  - 
only  restrictive  -  has  debased  the  youths  desire  for  con- 
structive recreation,  -Kspccially  is  this  true  in  the 
industrial  community,  vvhere  the  best  Is  not  demanded.   Cheap 
movies  are  sliowing  unreal  adventures  v;hlch  play  upon  the 
minds  of  the  immature  youths.  The  "thrillers"  that  are 
shown  have  a  poor  mental  and  moral  effect  upon  the  youths 
w^ose  desire  nov;  is  to  have  "something  doing". 
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A  municipal  theatre  would  be  a  p-reat  force  for 
bettering  tlie  standards  of  comtnercial  theatres  and  v.ould 
eventually  be  self-supporting.   If  a  group  of  these 
comnunity  theatres  would  form  a  syndicate  and  use  the 
same   reels  in  turn,  good  pictures  could  be  shorn  for  a 
very  lor?  rate, 

ACTI7ITIi:3  FOR  TllE  r,'IA33ES  OP  ?KOPI£. 

The  Community  Center  where  general  part iciapat ion 
is  the  keynote  has  been  the  nost  successful  along  recrea- 
tional lines.  Comnunity  v.ork  is  intensive  v.ork,  and  the 
equipped  center  is  essential.  There  are  certain  most  im- 
portant activities  demanded  by  recreatioml  needs  that 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  all-inclusive  center,  and  no 
impression  that  it  is  alone  sufficient  should  arise.   The 
broadening  of  activities  is,  perhaps,  essential,  and  the 
powerful  influence  of  municipally  supported  and  directed 
leadership  and  supervision  is  need  d  in  several  lines, 
particularly  in  the  drama  and  in  music.  Competition  v/ith 
commercial  recreation  v;hich  is  imitative  of  its  exploiting 
of  human  pleasure  is  not  to  be  undertaken  for  a  moment. 

The  social  dance  as  a  recreational  activity  has 
been  terrifically  abused,  and  to  be  made  socially  helpful 
needs  to  be  understood,  Kspeciflly  in  the  foreign  communi- 
ties is  the  dance  s.bused.   Jance  halls  ere  operated  in 
connection  vith  saloons.   In  many  places  doors  leading  from   L/ 
the  hall  to  the  saloon  are  always  open  without  any  molesta- 
tion from  the  police.   In  some  places  one  saloon  keeper 
will  put  up  a  certain  bonus  to  have  the  dance  run  at  his 
hall.  At  all  these  dances  promiscuity,  liquor  and  intimate 
personal  relations  can  be  found.   Promiscuity  and  v;hiskey  are 
bad  elements  to  mix  with  the  social  dance.  Liquor  must  be 
excluded  from  dance  halls  and  the  promiscuity  controlled 
and  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  special  bar  permit  must  be 
eliminated.   The  dance  should  then  be  made  constructive  and 
not  allo^'ed  to  take  its  place  as  a  time  v;aster  and  form,  of 
dissipation.   The  neighborhood  or  community  drnce  is  really 
recreative,  and  every  neighborhood  should  be  provided  v.ith 
facilities  for  social  dcncing.   The  school  house  and  recrea- 
tional center  are  the  ideal  places  and  .111  be  as  enthusiasti- 
cally patronised  as  any  other  places  \  ith  the  developm.ent 
of  the  force  of  custom. 

Where  the  school  house  is  the  social  eenter  of  the 
comnunity,  the  promiscuity  can  be  con  trilled  as  easily  as  the 
attendrnce  of  the  pupils  are  controlled.   If  open  dances  are 
given,  rather  than  group  dances,  efficient  regulation  will 
confine  the  attenlence  to  the  neighborhood,  and  the  mai  ter 
becomes  automatic  in  a  sliort  time. 

Sociological  writers,  such  as  Havelock  r^llis  and 
7;estermark,  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  place  of 
the  dance  in  the  social  life  of  man.  The  religious  and 
festival  u^es  of  the  dance  as  a  means  of  emotional  and 
artistic  expression  characterized  the  earlier  life  of  many 
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different  races.  The  dance,  as  an  Institiu  tlon,  developed, 
lil^e  all  human  institutions,  through  force  of  habit,  euatom 
end  similar  group  interests.  The  older  races  today  in  their 
folt  and  national  dances  evidence  the  distinctive  interpre- 
tative character  of  the  dance.   It  is  estential,  however, 
to  have  a  homogenous  people  to  produce  dances  that  are 
universally  used. 

Dancing  has  been  seir-od  upon  "by  the  people  of  all 
races  as  a  social  activity  today,  and  the  transition  fron 
festival  and  religious  occasions  to  every-day  social  uses 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  increase  and  spread  of  the 
leisure-time  period.  The  masses  did  not  dance  until  com- 
paratively recent  ttoifs,  except  on  gela  occasior.s.  II ow 
they  have  time  to  dance  often,  and  the  couple  dance  has 
come  to  dominate  all  other  varieties  of  dancing  and  all 
oth-r  social  activities  for  the  young.  It  v:as  the  greatest 
plessurahle  social  inheritance  possessed  b;-  the  difiereat 
peoples,  and  it  vras  perfectly  lo^^ical  to  attempt  to  adapt 
it  to  modern  needs,  but  this  has  not  been  accomplished 
for  the  best  social  life  of  the  people. 

A  recr.^atir»nal  syeten  aiming  to  use  the  social 
dance  to  the  best  advantage  m.ust  eliminate  the  vicious  in- 
fluences that  often  hover  around  it,  must  use  it  as  a 
constructive  means  of  social  expression  and  gradually  racil£9 
it  the  srice  of  the  social  and  not  the  only  dish  served. 
TV  is  meens  nei^rhborhood  dances  with  instruction  m  the 
essential  conventions  of  good  society,  instruction  in 
correct  la  .cing  looking  towards  the  standardization  of 
the  T-odern  dances. 

T^e   afternoon  "social  hour"  for  the  adolescent 
erammar  scbool  children  has  been  very  successful.   It 
fe??es  not  only  in  teaching  social  etiquette jhen  ^^l^^en 
bcrin  to  feel  that  they  are  social  beings,  but  it  also 
tales  these  children  and  teaches  them  t^%«oj^ff  ^.^?f  !^^ 
of  dancing  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  fall  into  the 
lair  of  the  promiscuous  dance. 

The  public  recreational  centere,  settlements,  schools, 
socirl  centers  and  churches  should  all  be  in  harmony  jn  their 
use  of  the  dance  as  a  social  activity,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  dance  problem  will  cease  to  be.  The  vMj.o 
commercial  dance  hall  shouldbe  compelled  to  conform  to 
standards  approximating  those  established  by  the  develop- 
mental  agencies. 

The  neighborhood  or  community  dance  has  been  given 
a  thorough  test  at  Russell  Souare  in  the  past  t;0  seasons. 
»♦-  the  fir°t  t';-o  or  three  sessions  of  the  season  the  hall 
;;s'pac'ed"to  overflowing.  Undesirables  as  -^^^^^.^      ^ 
ables  ^'ere  present.  Betv/een  dances  same  of  ^^^J^^.^^J^lJg  ""^^ 
would  sneak  av;ey  to  a  nearby  saloon  J'?^/^*  J^f  ^^/j^J-^e^n 
TVpv  v-ere  ask-'d  to  refrain  from  drirtking  before  or  De^,.een 
dances!  Couples^ere  Instructed  in  correct  from.s  of  dancing. 
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After  the  first  few  seasions  the  hopeless  stayed  away,  but 
the  enoourapirip  part  was  that  a  great  many  changed  their 
style  of  dancing  to  the  standard  sj^lo,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
promiBouity  v.as  almost  entirely  eradicated. 

Girls  wanted  to  keep  their  coats  and  hats  on  while 
dancing.  Boys  v/ould  not  accompany  the  girls  to  their  chairs 
after  the  dance  hut  leave  them  in  the  center  of  the  hall. 
The  boys  gathered  in  two  corners  of  the  hall  and  the  girls 
In  the  other  two.   It  took  quite  a  bit  of  fore-thought  to 
devise  a  sohecie  wnereby  everybody  would  mingle  and  enjoy 
a  sociable  time.  Circle  dancec ,  progressive  dances  and 
robbers  dances,  etc.,  soon  eradicated  this  trouble. 

At  Davis  Square,  back  of  the  stockyards,  was  found 
that  Sunday  night  v/as  the  best  night  to  hold  dancing  parties. 
In  a  Catholic  community  this  would  work  to  good  advantage 
because  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings  carry  no  church  re- 
strictions, except  during  the  Lenten  season  when  the 
foreigners  refrain  from  dancing. 

The  drama  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  vehicles 
of  literary  and  artistic  expression.  The  old  miracle  and 
mystery  plays  inspired  the  early  inglish  bardfc  and  inter- 
preted Christianity  to  the  mast-es.   The  i::nglish  drama  v;as 
an  evolution  of  connunity  expression;  the  mest:age  was  of 
first  consideration  and  the  actors  second.   The  stock  com- 
pany was  the  accepted  medium  of  presentation  in  the  halcyon 
days  -  the  productive  days  at  least.  Today  the  drama  is     j^^ 
profess ionalired,  and  little  community  use  is  made  of  a 
form  of  expression  that  was  once  nost  pov.erful  and  influen- 
tial. That  this  is  a  real  loss  to  society  and  not  a  mere 
incident  of  changing  conditions  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
many  earnest  and  thoughtful  people.   The  existence  of  such 
societies  as  the  Drama  League  of  America,  the  Chicago  Drama 
League  and  the  Little  Theatre  Association  here  in  Chicago 
testifies  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of 
people  to  tring  back  the  valuable  features  of  the  drama. 

The  drama  and  its  allied  activities,  such  as  public 
readings,  declariation,  oratorical  contests,  etc.,  have  a 
most  Important  place  in  developmental  recreation,  ll-rery 
community  should  have  its  playhouse,  and  one  in  which  it 
may  participate  and  not  be  merely  passive.   The  theatre  has 
become  sn  institution  to  please  the  average  and  get  the 
money,  and  fror:  :  ':'«mmercial  viewpoint  never  can  put  out 
anything  that  v:lll  appeal  to  those  v,;ith  tastes  a  little 
above  the  average. 

The  industrial  community  has  not  held  its  own  in 
the  promotion  of  the  drama.  Education  for  one  reason  is 
below  average  and  in  the  second  place  good  lefiders  have  not 
been  secured  to  push  this  phase  of  recreation,  "hat  can 
be  done  in  the  industrial  com.munity  is  a  question. 

Music  should  be  used  as  a  recreational  activity  In 
all  communities.  Leaders  should  be  provided  and  communitios 
organized  musically.  Choruses  for  children,  men  and  women; 
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bands,  orchestras,  etc.,  should  be  promoted,  and  the  best 
leaders  obtainable  shoTild  be  provided.  Cooperation  with 
agencies  like  the  Civic  Music  Association  should  be  com- 
pletely carried  out  and  civic  concerts  b.  the  best  artists 
of  the  city  should  be  promoted. 

STOBY  TBLLIU5  AMD  RBCHEATIQHAL  REAPIHS. 

Much  as  been  said  ref'arding  story- telling  and 
recreational  reading  for  children.  Story- telling  for 
children  and  the  "story  hoixr"  have  been,  for  a  consider- 
able tinie  past,  recognized  in  the  educational  program 
both  of  the  public  schools  and  libraries.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  aside  from  personality,  the 
chief  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  truth  to  the  diild 
mind  is  through  the  story;  by  this  means  the  child  is 
more  profoundly  moved  than  by  any  other.  Boys  and  girls 
are  rea  ly  influenced  through  stories  of  the  early  and 
middle  teens.  To  no  little  extent,  it  is  our  neglect 
in  failing  to  recognize  the  worthwhileness  of  these  later 
story  periods  that  our  American  youth  is  being  so  terribly 
exploited,  on  the  one  hand  b.  the  "thriller"  in  its  many 
forms,  and  on  the  other  b  the  salacious  story  which  in- 
creasingly is  being  read  either  in  book  or  magazine  by 
youjig  people  in  their  middle  teens.  Much  literature  of 
the  nasty  story  type  has  been  written  with  almost  perfect 
literary  art  and  it  is  with  such  trash  that  a  great  many 
of  our  young  people  are  quenching  their  literary  thirsts. 
These  stories  have  an  important  place  in  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  greatest  possible  service  education  can  render 
is  to  train  the  boy  to  grasp  and  master  new  situations  as 
they  constantly  present  themselves  to  him;  and  what  helps 
more  to  make  such  adjustment  than  a  lively  imagination; 
and  what  are  the  best  stories  of  adventure  but  the 
resourcefulness  in  the  face  of  \'iiat  seems  insuperable 
difficulty?  So  may  it  be  said  that  education  along  con- 
structive lines  is  taking  place  when  boys  are  reading  their 
stories  of  adventure  in  books  of  the  right  kind.  It  is 
this  element  in  "Kobinson  Crusoe",  "Swiss  Family  Robinson", 
"Masterman  F.eady",  and  similar  tales  that  make  them  fresh 
reading  for  evrry  generation. 

My  conclusion  is  that  when  boys  read  stories  of 
adventure  of  the  right  kind,  these  books  will  stimulate 
such  initiative,  awaken  such  resourcefulness  as  will  aid 
the  boy  to  change  capacity  into  capability  and  so  vocation- 
ally help  him  to  find  himself.  Understand  th-^.t  the  talk 
of  adventure  alone  will  not  do  this,  but  rightly,  purpose- 
fully used,  it  is  sure  to  do  its  share. 
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In  the  indtc  trial  ooramunity  where  the  vooational 
guidance  is  00  iraportant,  along  V7ith  the  sUi'^'-ested  toohni- 
oal  training  there  shonld  be  a  reoreational  library  con- 
taining the  "What  and  How  to  do  Books",  thnt  is  books  on 
hnndlcraft,  maohinery  and  applied  electricity.  There  is 
a  relation  between  these  books  and  those  of  adventure.  The 
creative  imagination  aroused  in  the  one  seeks  to  exprene 
itself,  following  the  natural  law,  fxret  impression  then 
expression* 

It  is  only  a  recent  finding  that  muscle  building 
mends  morals.  In  reform  schools,  manaul  training  is  working 
many  miracles  in  the  transformation  of  boys'  characters. 
And  we  are  latterly  learning  that  ?;hat  har  such  merit  for 
the  bad  boy  is  of  equal  worth  for  the  good  boy.  He,  too, 
may  be  profoundly  influenced  thru  the  work  of  his  hands; 
he,  too,  may  learn  thru  his  "hobbies"  the  power  of  appli- 
cation, neatness,  initiative,  rFSourcefulness,  carefulness, 
honesty  and  mr.ny  more  of  the  elemental  moral  qualities. 
At  any  rate  the  boyc*  mind  needs  Just  as  much  fact  as 
fiction,  and  that  in  fiction,  we  shonld  give  only  such  as 
represent  facts  in  the  form  of  fiction,  not  those  thot 
represent  fiction  as  fact. 

The  modern  thrillers  must  be  supplanted  by  those 
books  of  information  th-^t  vill   familiarise  him  with  things 
as  they  really  are.  Such  books  to  delight  tte  boy  must  be 
more  than  a  wooden  digest  of  facts.  He  will  read  even 
those  occasionally  but  vHiBt   moves  him  mightily,  oaptt^res 
his  mind  completely,  is  narrative  or  description  in  which 
facte  are  so  mn^h   alive  as  his  red-blooded  heroes.  Here 
is  a  fine  field  for  the  most  gifted  writers,  the  prospect 
of  making  facts  appear  to  the  boy  as  fascinating  ac  fiction; 
the  possibility  of  fitting  f^ct  and  fanci  eo  well  together 
that  the  fact,  heightened  and  colored,  is  made  for  the 
boy  mind  tasteful,  appctir'^ing  as  a  good  meal,  and  as 
satisfying  to  hia  hunger-  for  knowledge. 

A  boy  mnst  always  be  his  ov-n  criterion  of  Judgment 
in  the  kinds  of  books  he  likes  best,  but  V7hen  this  is 
settled  he  must  then  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  his  par- 
ticular books  touching  his  interests.  ^Vhat  is  needed  is 
that  his  taste  should  not  thwarted  but  trained.  (Jive  him 
his  "?*lld  k'.est  Story",  but  of  the  beet  sort.  In  his  teens 
when  He  is  grorring  so  rapidly  in  mind  and  body,  he  can 
have  no  better  teroher  than  come  mighty  woodsman.  Scouts 
and  trappers  and  pi<Miieer8  should  be  presented  to  him  in 
realistic  biography  nnd  stirrinp:  story.  The  adventijrous 
lives  of  thene  men  so  frll  of  daring  action  nnd  generous, 
noble  deeds,  are  a  thrilling  challenge  to  every  red-bl  oded 
boy.  He  likes  ths  .~tories  of  war  b-  cause  in  them  there  is 
"something  doing  all  the  time."  Of  the  horrors  of  -var, 
its  bloodshed,  of  that  the  boy  really  feels  but  little 
and  is  not  any  more  likely  influenced  permanently  by  it 
than  he  was  when  as  a  child  he  heard  over  and  over  again 
the  story  of  "Jack  the  Oiant  Killer"  and  how  David  slew 
Goliath. 
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V,  1th  both  the  child  and  the  hoy,  what  moves  most 
profoundly  is  the  action  of  the  etory  in  which  men  of 
daring  do  wonderful  thlnpa.  So  long  as  there  are  on- 
oounters  and  combats  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  heroic 
rescues,  astonishing  accomplishments  and  amaning  difii- 
culties  overcome,  the  boy  is  captivated  and  enthralled. 

In  the  average  community  the  reason  why  90fo   of 
boys  never  enter  hi^  school  is  found  neither  in  economic 
pressure  nor  faulty  curriculum.   It  strikes  deeper  than 
that  -  the  cause  is  in  the  boy  himself.  As  selfhood 
develops,  the  acquisitive,  productive,  and  commercial 
instincts  strongly  ai^ecrt  themselves.  The  boy  longs  to 
possess,  produce,  achieve  someti  ing  for  himself,   Iliis 
is  not  the  case  in  the  industrial  co'^'iaunity.  The  under- 
lying reason  is  that  the  parents  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  reallr;e  th  value  of  a  high  school  education, 
and  the  boy  ie  sent  out  to  help  carry  the  financial 
burden  of  the  home.   In  a  large  percentr-~e  of  the  cases 
the  foreign  boy  does  not  graduate  froni  gramrr.er  school, 
and  less  than  ifj   go  on  to  high  school.  T':is  is  one  of 
the  grwat  arguments  in  favor  of  vocational  guidance  in  the 
Industrial  district. 

The  foreign  boy  and  girl  ca  inot  get  the  same 
benefit  from  a  book  that  the  American  boy  and  girl  with 
better  home  environment  can.  Their  growth  ol  consciousness 
and  intellectual  powers  have  not  b  on  alike.  In  aost 
Instances  the  American  child  is  favortd  with  a  much 
better  heritage  than  the  average  foreigner. 

There  has  been  a  good  movement  on  In  the  Industrial 
communities  during  the  pest  two  years  to  teach  cookinp-, 
millinery  and  other  branches  of  domestic  science  to  girls 
who  are  employed  in  laundries  and  factories.  These  girls 
In  most  cases  did  not  g4aduate  from  grammar  school,  but 
were  sent  out  to  help  carry  the  financial  burden  of  the 
home  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  16.  The  Interest 
created  was  very  great  because  it  brought  these  foreign 
girls  in  closer  touch  with  higher  standards  than  they 
had  ever  realized.  They  were  learning  American  customt;. 

Good  books  on  domestic  science  certainly  would  be  a 
great  help  to  these  girls. 


ACCOIIMODATIOHS  FOR  TITr:  ADULT  FOREIGNER. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  recr  ational  centers 
are  not  touching  the  foreigner,  the  man  who  puts  in  his 
evenings  in  the  saloon,  playing  cards  and  drinlring.  This  - 
statement  is  true.   It  is  almoet  im.possible  to  reach  this 
class  of  people  eithf;r  thru  stereopticon,  lecture,  English 
classes  or  what  not.   In  the  first  plrce  their  recreational 
tastes  are  debased  beyond  repair  and  in  the  second  piece 
the  recr  ational  centers  have  not  the  facilities  to  hold 
them  once  they  reach  then. 
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It  haa  'been  suggested  that  a  smoking  room  ith 
lounging  end  card  playing  facilities  be  installod.  Others 
have  openly  protested  against  the  smoking  room,  saying 
that  if  smoking  is  as  definitely  harmful  as  study  haa 
indicated  it  to  lie,  the  fact  cannot  be  indicated  any  too 
soon,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  youth  we  cannot  afford 
to  set  a  bad  eza^.ple. 

At  any  rate  something  must  be  done  for  the  adult. 
Americanzation  is  a  slo^'z  process  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  short  time.  The  hardest  work  must  naturally  be  put  in 
with  the  children  and  the  adolesocntB ,  but  an  educational 
campaign  must  also  be  carried  on  to  the  home  and  to  the 
adult,  i:ngllsh  classes,  citizenship  claL^ses,  educational 
storeoptioon  lectures,  hyglane  lectures,  entertainments, 
and  exhibitions  all  help  in  this  slo"  process. 

The  community  departments  and  the  industrial  de- 
partments of  the  Y.II.CA,  "hit  home"  v^en  they  r-o  to  the 
industrial  plants  with  their  stereopticon  lectures.  The 
men  v/hom  the  recreational  centr  cannot  reach  are  in  this 
way  obliged  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  program. 

The  recreation  thru  athletics  does  not  get  the 
older  men  Into  the  game,  but  when  the  games  are  played 
right  on  shop  grounds,  these  older  men  usually  are  inter- 
ested spectators. 

The  industrial  field  is  now  and  one  v*i  ich  is 
commanding  the  attention  of  fthinkers  of  today,  V  ry  little 
has  been  done  along  recreational  lines  for  the  adult 
foreigner,  Indui> trial  :  ecretarlcs  are  trying  out  the 
"movie"  and  the  "pool  hall"  supervised  by  the  recreational 
center  authorities. 

The  rapidly  approaching  nation-wide  prohibition" 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  recrea- 
tional problem  in  the  industrial  community.  The  adult 
who  now  puts  in  mrny  hours  in  the  saloon  will  have  time 
for  developmental  recreation  which  will  in  time  change  hie 
debased  appetite  from  the  destructive  to  the  constructive. 

The  recreational  worker-^  of  Chicago  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  entirely  free  recreation  is  a  failure. 
They  seem  to  think  that  if  a  small  fee  is  charged  th  t  there 
will  be  more  appreciation  and  the-t  the  funds  obtained  from 
this  fee  could  be  used  to  iournlsh  better  recr  atlon.  The 
South  Parks  are  now  considering  a  scheme  of  operation  where- 
by a  limited  number  of  "paid"  entertainments  or  "movies" 
can  be  promoted  per  month, 

Funds  obtained  in  this  manner  could  be  used  to  uni- 
from  athletic  teams  -  this  in  itself  being  a  great  drawing 
card,  especially  aT.ong  the  boys  and  young  men. 
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Some  of  the  social  workers  have  argued  that  a  snail 
fee  would  he  a  means  of  eliminating  the  undes  irr.hles  -  the 
loafers  v7ho  do  not  enter  into  any  constructive  activities  - 
those  who  arc  past  the  reform  stage  and  v;ho  arc  a  means  of 
driving  other  people  away  from  the  rccrational  center. 

This  scheme  of  levying  a  small  fee  has  not  as  yet 
been  given  a  thorough  trail  and  therefore  its  adaptability 
to  the  industrial  cominunity  is  still  in  doubt. 

SimMABY  and  CQUCLUSIOH 

Recreation  is  a  word  descriptive  of  all  that  Is  do  ne 
during  the  leisure  period  of  the  peonle.  It  is  not  one 
activity,  not  a  term  applicable  to  one  part  of  the  comnunlty; 
it  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  includes  all  of  the  people  and 
all  their  recreation,  all  the  time.  The  importance  of  the 
leisure  period  is  self  evident.   It  js  the  formative  period, 
the  time  for  the  natural  expression  of  natural  instincts  and 
desires.   Its  misuse  and  Its  general  com  ercial  e3?:pl citation 
are  directly  accountable  for  r-eny  of  our  social  ills  and  the 
wrecking  of  innumerable  lives.   It  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
agencies  to  establish  a  pernanently  progressive  and  con- 
structive policy  of  efficient  service  to  all  the  component 
groups  of  the  corn-unity.  To  do  this  definite  organlEt-tion 
is  necessary,  comprehensive  and  flexible,  but  precise  enough 
to  accomplish  results. 

Commercial  recreation  has  signally  failed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people  during  the  leisure  period.  Public 
recreation,  consciously  aiming  at  the  best  things  in  our 
social  organism,  must  take  its  place. 

Commercial  recreation  is  charged  with: 

(1)  Debasing  the  tastes  of  the  people. 

(2)  Offering  pas;.  Ive  recreation  only. 

(3)  Anti-social  tendencies  in  breaking  up  the  family 
group  seeking  pleasure. 

(4)  Consorting  with  vice. 

(5)  Levying  a  terrific  tax  -  pcrhai^  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  a  year  in  Chicago. 

(6)  iiever  attempting  developmental  oreducational  programs. 

The  three  fundamentfil  and  generic  purposes  to  be 
secured  are:  (1)  preservation  of  health,  (2)  Raising  of 
civic  and  individual  standards;  (3)  Increasin'-  industrial 
efficiency. 

(1)  Health:  This  means  the  development  of  the 
exercise  habit;  the  teachinp  of  personal  hygiene;  considering 
ways  of  preventing  disease;  decent  sev;age  disposal;  clean 
streets;  proper  housing;  pure  air;  smoke  nuisance;  pure  food 
and  water.  In  fact,  everything  that  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  the  health  of  the  community. 

(2)  Halslng  civic  and  Individual  Stanaards:  The 
schooling  of  newly  arrived  racial  groups  for  citizenship  and 
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preparing  them  for  natural izet ion;  t^tudy  of  local  civic 
questions;  by  pageants  and  celelDrations  instillinp-  cnnstruc- 
tlve  (not  destructive)  patrlotisn;  group  oc operation  for 
securing  inspiring  speakers;  art  loan  exhibits;  civic  music 
concerts;  participation  in  general  city  betterment  by  sending 
representatives  to  all  good  movements  and  having  reports  re- 
turned thereupon,  and  finally  to  develop  sjmpathjr  for  ones 
kind  by  opportunities  for  good  fellowship  and  acquaintance, 
without  a  single  restriction. 

(2>)    Increasing  the  Industrial  Efficiency  of  the 
Individual:  This  is  to  be  done  by  emrlosrment  bureau-;  in- 
dustrial lectures  by  men  from  neighborhood  industries  to 
their  employes;  classes  in  Knglish  and  in  preparation  for 
civil  service  examinations;  vocational  guidance  to  boys  and 
girls;  planned  lectures  and  investigations  of  eoonoinio 
conditions  and  industrial  problems;  establishing  community 
gardens;  social  centers  in  schools. 

To  accomplish,  or  to  begin,  the  above  program  the 
organization  of  the  four,  more  or  less  distrlnctlve  groups 
of  the  community  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I:  The  mature  men  and  women  who  arc  interested 
In  the  essential  thinp-s  and  arc  carrying  the  responsibility 
and  paying  the  taxes;  the  parents  of  the  chil  rlren  and  others. 
This  rroup  must  furnish  advice  and  aid  in  making  possible  this 
plan  of  efficient  service.  They  should  be  counselled  on  the 
way  to  do  a  thing  and  called  in  to  help.  They  will  not  furnish 
Ideas  or  a  program  at  first,  but  will  be  impressed  with  and 
aid  this  scheme,  if  it  is  put  to  them  rightly.  This  is  the 
most  di:^ficult  group  to  reach  in  the  industrial  community,  and 
it  may  take  years  tf  hard  work  before  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  laboring  clas  can  be  reached.  The  foreign  professional 
man  and  the  foreign  business  man  can  be  reached  fairly  easy 
and  thru  them  a  lead  may  be  obtained. 

Group  II:  Younger  men  and  women,  those  Int  rested 
vary  largely  in  socIpI  pleasures,  dancing,  etc.  Th:s  group 
may  be  reached  by  coordinating  the  different  social  organiza- 
tions alreadj?-  existing  in  a  community,  A  senate  can  be 
organised  rorn  their  delegates  and  manjr  things  ccn  then  be 
accomplished.  From  them  should  come  the  dramatic,  literary 
and  music? 1  recruits.  They  can  be  educated  into  real  social 
Intercourse  and  not  allov/ed  to  (dissipate  all  their  energies 
on  the  L'  ice. 

Group  III:  The  members  of  gymnasium  classes  and  the 
boys  and  girls  in  various  branches  of  conpetitive  athletics. 
An  association  with  self-governing  features  and  efficient 
cooperation  can  be  formed  by  a  recreational  center.  A  plan 
to  reward  worth  and  not  winners  alone  must  be  put  into 
operation. 

Groups  IV:  Little  Children:  A  modified  Junior  city  Is 
suggested,  with  ideals  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  self-government. 
A  savings  bank  can  be  operated  in  connection  with  this  to  develop 
thrift  and  responsibility.  The  play  leaders  and  play  grounds 
hold  prominent  places  in  this  scheme  of  operation. 
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IIST  OJ?  REFEREHCS  BOOKS: 

1.  Growth  and  E ducat  ion  -  Tyler. 

2.  How  the  Other  Half  Lives  -  ..lis. 

3.  The  Challenpre  of  the  City  -  Josiah  otrong. 

4.  Interest  and  Effort  in  Education  -  Devie-^. 

5.  Being  V.ell  Born  -  Geyer. 

6.  Plato's  Eepuhlic. 

7.  Play  of  Kan  -  Gross. 

8.  Education  hy  Play  -  Johnson. 

9.  Education  thru  Play  -  Curtis. 

10,  The  Healthful  Art  of  Uancing  -  Gulick. 

11,  Health  and  Exercise  -  Hutchinson. 

12,  Fundamentals  of  Child  i)eveloprnent . 

13,  Mental  and  Physical  Development  of  3ohool 

Children  -  oandiford. 

14,  Th  Child  -  Chamberlain, 

15,  The  Question  of  the  Best  -  Hyde. 

16,  Almost  a  Man  -  Allen. 

17,  Recapitulation  Theory  and  Hum-r  n  Interest  - 

Davidson, 

18,  Bfxckv.ard  Children  -  A,  Holmes, 

19,  Spirit  of  Youth  in  C^ty  Streets  -  Jane  Addams, 

20,  Training  the  Boy  -  icKeever. 

21,  Playground  Magazine  -  Vol.  5  and  6. 

22,  A!£Sociation  Senlnar  -  1915-1916. 

25.  The  American  City  -  December,  1915. 
24.  The  American  City  -  April,  1917. 
25'  The  Survey. 

26.  Dependents  -  Defectives  -  Delinquents  - 

Henderson. 

27.  Physical  Effects  of  S'r.oking  -  Fleher-Berry. 
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